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are only known to the antiquary or the student.
In England laws are almost always the outgrowth
of custom and tradition; in America the laws
were made brand new for a particular purpose,
easily recognizable by the least profound ob-
server. In England the laws of the land are
helped out by the fact that the same customs and
habits which made the laws also made the man
who obeys them, and he wears them like a well-
worn suit of clothes. In America the man made
the laws, and feels rather superior to them, as one
might feel toward clothes not altogether com-
fortable in their fit. This is part of the secret of
the law-abidingness of the Englishman and the
American tendency to law-defyingness. It is not
strange then that the American knows more about
the affairs of his town than does the Englishman.
One would naturally be better informed about
one's own children than about one's ancestors.

In England, too, the people have not had the
franchise long, and consequently the masses are
not yet accustomed to feel, or to take upon them-
selves, much political responsibility. The mid-
dle and^lower classes are only just beginning to
question the political and social status quo. For
centuries it has not occurred to them that things
could*be other than they are. "It has always
been s<j" has been until lately the stupefying